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THE LAMBORN COLLECTION OF ETRUSCAN 
"BUCCHERO NERO" 

The Lamborn Collection in the Pennsylvania Museum includes a collection 
of Etruscan and Roman antiquities, principally pottery. Among the latter is a 
considerable series of vessels of the ware known as "bucchero nero," which 
fills a case in the hall assigned to archaeology. The collection consists of large 
and small vessels: oinochoe, kylixes, bowls, — and other known types, notably 
a beautiful and rare specimen of thin, highly polished and very light texture 
already described in a general article on the ancient pottery in the Museum, 
published by Miss Hall in the Museum Bulletin of October, 1906. 

A small group is here given in illustration of the miscellaneous objects 
in the collection. The taller specimen in the centre, however, is from Mrs. 
Jones Wister's Collection, also the property of the Museum. 

Some of the pieces are ornamented with reliefs of animals, human figures, 
palmettes, etc., others with incised decoration and flutings. All are of the 
black polished ware, the clay for which is found in Tuscany, and which 
smoked and polished acquires that peculiar metallic lustre which distinguishes 
the best specimens of the type. 

In point of time the bucchero nero succeeds the rougher ware that con- 
ventionally is known as belonging to the Villanova period, and dates about the 
ninth century B. C. 

Without dwelling upon the canopic urns which belong to an early period 
of Etruscan art (eighth to seventh centuries B. C.) there are two classes of 
"bucchero." (1) The first is decorated with stamped bands formed by running a 
cylinder over the soft clay. The body of the vase is usually plain. The band 
is narrow — about three centimetres — and the motive is generally a repetition; 
at intervals, of the same motives, wild animals in file or processions of devotees 
moving toward the thrones of deities. There is little variety in this class of 
ware, which dates about the first half of the sixth century. 

The second class, to which our specimens belong, is decorated with free 
hand reliefs of animals — commonly in zones — that distantly suggest the incised 
painted decoration of Proto-Corinthian bases of orientalizing character. 
Applique ornaments, heads of women, gorgons and palmettes and other motives 

(i) Martha. Archeologie Etrusque et Romaine, p. 94, etc. 
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are added to the handles and the spout of the vases, or otherwise used for 
supplemental decoration. Others are stamped directly on the vase with various 
moulds when the clay was still soft, after which the artist finished the designs 
with the point of the spatula, adding details such as hair, muscles, feathers, etc. 
Superposed zones were thus formed, separated by lines or conventional bands ; 
and near the neck the artist stamped an egg or ovoid border that ran above the 
animal zone below the neck. A cover surmounted by a bird was often added, 
giving a finish to what in many ways was a most attractive class of ceramics. 

Examples are numerous and infinitely varied. They abound in tombs of 
the sixth and fifth centuries B. C, especially in those of Upper Etruria, in the 
Chiusi region, which seems to have been the principal seat of the industry. 
The ornamentation became richer and more elaborate as time rolled on. The 
last period of the "bucchero nero" is marked by the great amphorae of Chiusi, 
which are overladen with reliefs until their form becomes almost lost under the 
mass of decoration. 

The flatness of the reliefs is accounted for by the fact that the Etruscan 
potter took his moulds from objects which were not of clay, — Phoenician ivories, 
but especially from metal repousse work, bought from traders. Imprints were 
transferred to his bucchero vases. The origin of his technique is so plain that, 
at times, the heads of rivets are actually copied in clay from the moulded metal 
models, from which likewise was derived the process of securing the handles. 

Until recently, bucchero nero ware was regarded as a sui generis product 
of Etruscan aboriginal art, almost the only claim to originality of which 
Etruria could boast. The style might be derived from models that were 
not made of clay — from Phoenician ivories or more especially from metallic 
models — a fact abundantly demonstrated by the imitation of low repousse 
work and the application of separately made ornaments in low relief, as well 
as the polish given to the surfaces in imitation of metal work techniques. But 
once allowance having been made for these suggestions taken from the Oriental 
metallurgist, as well as for the Oriental motive of the decoration, the technique 
of the bucchero nero was regarded by antiquarians as the invention of the 
Etruscan potters — as specifically their own, as was the clay of which it was made. 

The close resemblance of the Rhodian pottery to that of Etruria had led 
archaeologists in the past to regard the latter as the original home of the 
technique. The Etruscan had always favored relief decoration and had shown 
a decided preference for it over painted ware. But they were not an inventive 
people and it now seems to be demonstrated that even in this one technique, so 
long believed to be their very own, they were but imitators. Recent discoveries 
in Greece have shown that even this contribution to art must be denied them 
and added to the already rich record of the Greeks. (1) 

Like the ''bucchero nero" of Etruria, the Greek fragments show two 
varieties, one, of which the reliefs are rolled with a cylinder — with repetitions 
of designs — and one, of which the design is separately moulded and appliqued 
with cement. Both styles of the Greek examples are of coarse red clay. 

(!) See archaic Pithos with reliefs from Boeotia in Athens Museum, reproduced by 
Walter, loc. cit. I, pi. XLVIL Also "Pottier, Bull, de la Corr. Hell.' 1888 491— Rayet et 
Collignon, p. 491. Dumont-Pottier. I, p. 186. 
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It is the first variety that so closely approaches the Cervetri ware and 
which is now recognized as the prototype, not the imitation of the Etruscan 
examples. (1) These have been found on the Acropolis of Athens. A common 
design on the Greek examples is the two-horse chariot on which a warrior is 
mounting. In the field is seen a scorpion. The subject is a common one on 
Corinthian vases. Other fragments have been recovered at Tanagra. A good 
specimen is in the Louvre, with a series of figures representing a dance of 
women. The stamp cylinder process, however, is not used here, — the figures 
are moulded from a single type. The costume is typical of the women on 
early black figured vases. Some very fine specimens, dating of the end of the 
seventh century B. C, have been published by Dr. Ridden. (2) All are from 
Boeotia and similar to those of Rhodes. 

In none of these early examples is there any feature peculiar to Etruria — 
all are purely Hellenic, presenting affinities with metal work or with oriental 
art, which at this time was exercising a profound influence on Greek art. How- 
ever this may be, the importation of Greek painted vases into Italy, which 
began early and lasted long, was fatal to the native bucchero industry. Indeed, 
in the south of Etruria, which was Hellenized early, the reign of bucchero was 
short and the Etruscan potters took to imitating — with a crudity which verged 
on the grotesque — the Greek painted ceramics which were reproduced in an 
exaggerated style easy to detect even without the help of the inscriptions which, 
when an attempt has been made to transcribe them, are so badly copied as to 
betray their origin. SYS 

4* 
OLD GERMAN DRINKING GLASSES 

While glass was produced in Germany previous to the sixteenth century, 
it was not until about 1550 that the German glassmakers began to apply enamel 
colors to their drinking vessels. The idea was, doubtless, suggested by the 
practise then coming into vogue, of decorating white window glass with designs 
in fusible colors. Drinking-glasses formed at that period the most important 
product of the German glasshouses and to these objects we are forced to turn 
to study the development of the early art of glassmaking in Germany. 

Among the glasses of the sixteenth century we find several characteristic 
forms. First in importance are those enormous cylindrical glasses, known as 
willkomm-humpen, or adler-humpen, on which the main decoration is the 
double-headed eagle of the Holy Roman Empire, with outspread wings, on the 
feathers of which are painted the arms of fifty-six electors and members of the 
Empire. There are in the Museum collection several examples of these Reichs- 
Adler Humpen. The one illustrated in the accompanying engraving, which 
is of a comparatively late period, bears the date 1646. The colors found on 
these glasses are pasty and dull, an opaque dark red, a muddy yellow, which 
serves as a poor substitute for gilding, a crude blue, a lustreless black, a rather 
dirty white, and various shades of brown complete the color scale. The upper 

(i) Pottier. Bulletin de la Corr. Hell. 1888. 491. 
(2) Bull, de la Corr. Hell. 1898. 439-497. 



